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BLACK vs. INGERSOLL. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 16, 1881. No. 12. 
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ment, but “ discouraged ;” as if the polygamist worthies 
of the Old Testament were still encouraging monogamy ; 
and as if that king most renowned for wisdom, who 
was thought worthy to build and consecrate the temple, 
and to make the longest prayer in the Bible, were still, 
by his seven hundred wives, showing how sacred is the 
law to keep only one. | 

Mr. Black’s orthodoxy is even of the old pro-slavery 
kind. He says, ‘ My faith and reason both assure me 
that the infallible God proceeded upon good grounds 
when he authorized slavery in Judea.” He even im- 
plies that the same God still’ commands slavery. He 
sneers at the idea that slavery is a crime as “a doctrine 


‘first started by the adherents of a political faction in this 


country less than forty years ago;” and reminds the 
abolitionists that they “did not constitute the civilized 
world, nor were they, if the truth must be told, a very 
respectable portion of it.” 

So Mr. Black goes on in the old way, defending the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, the deity of Christ, the atone- 


ment, miracles, future punishment. On this last point 


he is indeed a little lax ; thinks that young children and 


The North: American Review, with tts old fairness to- | untaught adults are not called on to believe, and that 


ward Trojan and Tyrian alike, gives nearly half of its 
August number to a discussion between Robt. G. Inger- 
soll and Jeremiah S. Black, concerning “ The Christian 
Religion.”” Probably the readers of Unity will not be 
much interested in the discussion, the question at issue 
being already settled among most thinking men. But it 
shows how much there yet remains for liberals to do. 
Mr. Black does not admit they have done anything yet. 
When Mr. Ingersoll says, ‘‘a profound change has taken 
place in the world of thought,’ Mr.”Black replies that 
this “is not true,” but ‘a preposterous blunder,” and 
argues that the old orthodoxy is more flourishing than 
ever. He repeats the old arguments in its support as if 
they were beyond question. 

Mr. Black sees nothing to criticise in New Testament 
or Old. He admits that the ancient Hebrews in their 
fighting did not observe modern “ rules of courtesy and 
humanity,” but he coolly defends their savage warfare ; 
as if Judah cutting off Adoni-bezek’s toes, and Samuel 


ordering the slaughter of all the Amalekite women and. 


babies, merely for what their fathers had done three 

hundred years before, were quite a pious proceeding. 
To Mr. Ingersoll’s charges about polygamy, Mr. Black 

rejoins that polygamy is not taught in the Old Testa- 


sympathy with Mr. Ingersoll’s method. 


‘‘ lunatics and idiots are not in the least danger,’ —as if it 
were quite a blessing to bea lunatic or idiot. He thinks 
that perhaps the same safety may, “ by a stretch ot 
Grod’s mercy,” include those “ with faculties so per- 
verted by education, habit or passion, that they are in- 


capable of reasoning,” and “sincerely hopes that, upon 


this or some other principle, Mr. Ingersoll may eseape 
the hell he talk’s about so much ;” though, he says, “ the 
plan of redemption contains no express covenant to 
pardon” such, and “our hope for him rests upon the 
infinite compassion of that gracious Being who prayed 
on the cross for the insulting enemies who nailed him 
there.” Let Mr. Black indulge no humane hope in that 
quarter! The God he teaches has no “ infinite com- 
passion,’ but is an infinite cruelty. And it is but an in- 
sult to the tender Jesus who prayed for his enemies, to 
associate his name with any theological monster who 
punishes his forever, or who needs any atonement to 
pardon his children for the natures he has given them. 

In short, Mr. Black makes us value-mere the work of 
his opponent. Many of us have doubtless felt little 
It is the 
method of a partisan. Judged as an effort to disprove 
the prevalent theology and the infallibility of the Bible, 
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Mr. Ingersoll’s work is perfect. He. uses telling argu- | verse as the soul is of the body in man; second, “ the 
ments, and still more telling ridicule. But we all know | essential dualism of the world” in the distinction of mind 
how unjust he is to the Bible as the literature of an|and matter. He says, in conclusion, “ this view does not 
ancient people, ridiculing many mistakes which all ancient | preclude evolution, it only insists that there is in it, as 
writings necessarily shared, and which he would excuse | in life, two elements, ’—the spiritual as well as ph sical. 
even in his modern Shakespeare. We all know how un-| “An indwelling power abides as a modifying agency at 
just he is to Christianity, emphasizing its errors and “every point, as the intellectual, spiritual life of the 
overlooking its excellencies. Mr. Black rightly corrects | world.” He seems to imply that this ‘ modifying agency 
him in some points. There is truth enough in Mr. | makes miracles possible. 

Black’s charge that he “has taken the stump against | Probably few evolutionists would seriously take issue 
Christianity.’’ He does not take the broad historic view | with Dr. Bascom’s general thought. ‘“ The omnipresence 
which sees Judaism and Christianity as part of the world’s lof God” is just what evolution means for religion. The 
development,—accounting for all and so excusing all. | very core of the doctrine of evolution is that this “ im- 
But still less does Mr. Black take this broad view. He/| mediate life and law” 
is far narrower, more unjust and inhumane in his plea. | 


of the world, which religion calls 
(rod, has been ever and everywhere present, working 
And when we see him still defending old follies and. from the remotest past just as to-day,—not in special 


wrongs, still defending slavery, not only in Judea and and spasmodic acts of creation, but in an orderly, con- 
America, but the continued slavery of the soul, we feel | tinuous and eternal creation. Evolutionists might not 
a new gratitude for Mr. Ingersoll’s work in general, and | seek so definitely as Dr. Bascom to draw the line between 
for his clear victoryin the present discussion. Such} mind and matter. But even in the tendency to connect 
discussions may seem ‘unprofitable and unpleasant to men | them, religion sees not the degradation of mind, but the 
of culture and true reverence ; but through such dis-| exaltation of matter. Even matter is divine with this 
cussions society will reach a broader and juster view of | omnipresence of “life and law.” This “ omnipresence 
all forms of faith, seeing the natural and yet divine! of God” and spirit, which Dr. Bascom asserts, really 
origin of all, and the unity and truth of all. - (leaves no room for the exclusion and degradation of 
: ‘matter. The time will come when we shall see that 

MIRACLES. evolution is glorious with “spiritual ideas,” and proves 

the whole universe divine; and when we may say ot 

President Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, | science as Schleiermacher said of Spinoza: “Spinoza 
has, in the last Princeton Review, an article on the not believe in God? He did not believe in anything 
“ Philosophical Results of a Denial of Miracles,” quite | ©!Se- Then. we shall -” that prayers, in the sense of 
notable from an orthodox minister in so orthodox a mag- selfish petitions for special divine intervention, might 
azine. He admits that a disposition to doubt and even | better be given up; that the divine needs not to be in- 
deny miracles “has penetrated our Christian faith in voked, but is always here, and that.true prayer is simply © 
many ways and to many depths.” He does not, how-. in opening our minds to see and our hearts to welcome 
ever, as we think a philosopher should, directly inquire | 24 follow its teachings. Then we shall see that the 
what is the truth about miracles; but, with an appeal to | Petty miracles of old story were but blots on the beauty 
feeling, asks what will be the result in religion if we give of the divine revelation, and were themselves denials of 
them up. The result, which once would have been put the infinite and eternal miracle of divine law, life and 
first, is, of course, the deen of faith in part of the wre. 

Bible. But it is significant of modern thought that Dr. 

Bascom says nothing about this at all. The first result 


he notices is that with miracles we must give-up prayer.| Even comets have spoken their word for Untry, and 
To this subject of prayer he gives considerable space. | the present one “reminds us that they deserve a corner 
He finds, further, that we must abandon the belief in| in our columns and a bit of centennial tribute. Two 
“special acts of creation,” and be left to an “ unfaltering | hundred years ago this very summer there had just dis- 
philosophy of evolution,” extending to the remotest appeared from the sky one of the great comets of history. 
past. Nor does he reject evolution, but says that it,| It had been visible since the autumn of 1680, had passed 
“were it not for spiritual ideas, is an admissible phi-|a perihelion of unusual brilliancy and produced great 
losophy.” He only pleads for the retention of spiritual | terror, so that Bayle was prompted to write his famous 
ideas. He seeks “to restore to the foreground two| work thereon. Scarcely, too, had the world recovered 


truths:” first, “the omnipresence of God” in past’ and | from its fears, when another great comet came, in 1682, 
present alike, “the immediate life and law” of the uni-! hardly less brilliant. 


COMETS. 


Between the two there seemed 


: . 
4 


UNITY. | +4 
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_ little hope for the world. 
comets foretold wars and destruction, and I have seen a 
sketch of one in the sixteenth century, drawn by the 
artist on the spot, and pictured as a fiery, dripping dag- 
ger surrounded by gory heads. Wars and discord were 
still the common fashion on earth, and cometsprophesied 
and helped to provoke them. The knowledge of the 
universal reign of law was slowly growing, to bring its 
blessed results. But comets still seemed exceptions, 
producing disorder in the heavens and disaster to men. 


But those comets of two hundred years ago helped 
not a little to prove this all-embracing unity of law and 
order, whose knowledge blesses the world to-day. New- 
ton, studying that of 1680, found that it swept around 
the sun as a focus in an orbit akin to that of the planets. 
Hfalley, studying still more carefully that of 1682, found 
that its orbit corresponded exactly to that of a comet 
described by Kepler in 1607. .Hence Halley surmised 
that it might be a regular visitant every 75 years or so. 
And reckoning backwards he found that, sure cnough, 
this was the same comet which had come in 1531; and 
the same which had caused such terror in 1456, and 
which Pope Calixtus had ranked with the Turk and the 
devil as a proper object for prayers. And by the same 
reckoning Halley inferred it would come again in 1708. 
But Clairaut, making an elaborate calculation of its 
course, found it would be delayed a year and a half by 
the attraction of Jupiter and Saturn, and would not reach 
‘perihelion until 1759, somewhere about the middle of 
April. So the astronomers waited in anxiety. No comet 
had ever been predicted before. Would it come now? 
Yes, it came from its nearly eighty years’ invisible course, 
and reached its perihelion within less than a month of 
the predicted time. 

The comet was, after all, no harbinger of war and 
wrath. It proclaimed perfect harmony in the heavens, 
and even faintly promoted peace among men. For that 
year, 1759, saw the nations of Halley and Clairaut at 
war, and was the year of the battle of Quebec. But the 
astronomers of England and France did not share in the 
political bitterness. The comet and the common heavens 
kept them in sympathy, just as the sciences, and arts 
and industries which spring from them, are ever linking 
the nations in peace as no religion ever has. 

So Halley’s comet added a new proof of Ahe unity of 
the universe. At its next coming, in 1835, it was pre- 
dicted more accurately, and arrived within three days of 
the time announced; and with fuller data and more 
thorough work, the astronomers hope to foretell it within 
a day or two in 1911. 
have been found true to the same laws, and many of' 
them regularly return as predicted. 


It had long been known that: 


All the other. comets since seen 


and siiloas the same universal order. Schiaparelli, 
studying the path of the great meteoric shower of 1866, 
found it was exactly the same as that of the comet of 
1865, and that, in fact, the meteors were but fragments 
of that comet left behind. So the meteors of a week 
ago, called the Perseides, and which come every August 
10th, are now known to be the debris of another comet. 
So sure is this connection of meteoric streams and comets, 
that in 1872 a meteoric shower from Biela’s comet was 
foretold, and came just as foretold, the meteors shooting 
even in the predicted direction. " 

So these terrible comets and meteors, instead of pro- 
claiming disorder in heaven and earth, have really re- 
moved the last traces of disorder in the skies and proved 
the universal harmony. And does not this knowledge 
of the unity of nature bring new peace and unity to men 
too? Undoubtedly, though in an indirect and unseen 
way. How many of the discords and divisions of men 
have come from belief in a partial Providence, who hates 
some nations and denominations and interferes with na- 
ture to destroy them, and wants his followers to destroy 
them too! The doctrine of a divided nature divides so- 
ciety ; the belief in a disorderly God brings disorder to 
men. But the knowledge that nature is one, that all 
men and classes and religions are subject to the same 
laws and.united in the same order. heals our hatreds, 
calms our passions and makes us peaceable. How much 
of the progress of the last three centuries, not only in 
the arts and industries, but in the humanities, has come 
from our knowledge of this unbroken reign of law which 
science has proclaimed. Even the comets have been 
peace-makers. Halley’s comet is now known to have 
appeared not far from the beginning of the Christian 
era, and Proctor, with his usual boldness of fancy, thinks 
it was the star of Bethlehem. Be that as it may, to the 
wise man every comet comes as a star of Bethlehem. 


announcing in its sign of law and order the old message, 


‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,’ and proclaiming a 
universal Messiah or King, who rules all nations and 
nature, with no personal passion or partiality, but with 
the divine majesty of law. 


To-day is a bined in . diaguise. To- day always looks 
mean to the thoughtless, in the face of an uniform expe- 
rience, that all good and great and happy actions are 
made up precisely of seine’ blank to-days. Let us not be 
so deceived. Let us unmask the king as he passes. Let 
us not inhabit times of wonderful and various promise 
without divining their tendency. Let us not see the 
foundations of nations, and of a new and better order of 
things, laid with roving eyes and an attention pre-occu- 
pied with trifles.— Emerson. 


A litle son of an enamel clergyman, “ wished that 
he vould die and go to heaven.” “ Why >’ asks his 
grandmother, feeling that he is getting to good to live. 

Cause I want to get some of the pennies I’ve been giv- 


Kven the fickle meteors are now found akin to comets t ing to God.” 
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THE SILENT LAND. 


From the German of Salis. 
O. B. MOSS. 
I. 
Into the silent land! 
Who guides us thither” 

E’en now our sunset sky clouds gloomily o’er, 
Ari more abounding in ruins becomes the shore. 
Who guides us e’er with so gentle a hand 
Thither, oh, thither 
Into the silent land ! 


II. 
Into the silent land! 
Your occasions how free 
For divinely unfolding! Tender morning visions 
(Of the beautiful soul! Pledge of future existence! 
W hoever life’s conflicts nobly withstands, 
Carries germs of sweet hope 
Into the silent land. 


Ill. | 
O land! O land! 
For all the storm-menaced ! 


‘oa oe 
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Let them have a big chest or drawer into which they 
can toss them at night, when cleaning-up time comes, 

and go to bed feeling their treasures are safe till the 
next day, or the next week, if they are wanted. When 
the collection outgrows its boundaries, a little tact will 
generally bring about a gleaning, which, to be sure, will 
only give goom for a new museum ; but what matter ? 

it is innocent pleasure. Children early develop a strong 
sense of meum and tewm, and also they have a strong 
sense of justice, and they are such imitative little animals 
that they learn more from watching their elders than 
from any amount of precept. If they have no rights, 
no place wherein can be stored their property without 
fear of its being injured or destroyed, why should they 
take heed as to the rights and property of their elders? 
It is only by respecting their rights that we can teach 
them to respect ours. “The whole house ought to be 
open to children at proper times and seasons ; and they 
are quick enough to understand that if their rights in 
the nursery are respected it is only fair that in the parlor 
and library they should show equal consideration to- 
wards others. There is no better or easier way of teach- 
ing children the small proprieties of life than by allowing 
them to mix freely with the family, be there company or 
not; and though there is no greater nuisance at such 
times, or at any time, than a child who has no regard 
for the privileges of his elders, there is no greater pleas- 
ure, and there can be nothing that will so do away with 


all formality or stiffness, than a child who, having had 
his rights respected, returns the courtesy. So, though | 
believe in as large and pleasant a nursery for children as 
can be given them in every household, I think the very 
fact of there being that haven for them precludes the 
necessity of their being incarcerated there all the time. 
So long as a child behaves with propriety,—by which I 
do not mean that he need be entirely unheard, but so 


The tend’rest of the messengers of our doom, 
With taper inverted e’er beckons us on, 
And guides us all with so gentle a hand 
Into the land of the myriad dead, 
Into the silent land! 
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THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING. 
, a9 

THE NURSERY. 

MRS, W. E. FURNESS. 

[ am not sure that by those who know me best I am 
considered able to speak without prejudice upon the 
nursery, for | have been laughed at for appropriating 
that name to any special room on the story. But my 
defense 1s, that I consider sunshine very necessary to a 
aursery, and so believe in following the sun and appro- 
priating, for the time being, whatever room is blessed 
with the most of that. 

The nursery should be the pleasantest and most sun- 
-hiny room in a house, which fact need not infringe 
upon the rights of the other members of the household, 
tor it ought also to be the chief’ sitting-room of the fam- 
ily ; and, if possible, never should be used for sleeping 
purposes. 

There must be some place for the little ones to give 
Tull scope to their energies, and if paint and paper suffer, 
let them rather than the children’s tempers. After all, 
children’s clutter is clean, and their rubbish is such a 
pleasure to them. Far superior to any elaborate new 
toys are the headless dolls and tailless horses; even bits 

of paper, sticks and stones are precious in their eyes. | 


long as he does not render any one else uncomfortable, — 
don’t send him from the parlor or dining-room. 


There is no pleasanter music than children’s voices 
properly modulated, or prettier sight than two or three 


children huddled up for a game or talk. They are as 


social as they are imitative, and if they find meddlesome, 
boisterous ways, banish them to the nursery when the 
elders of the family are enjoying themselves elsewhere; 
they will soon learn to conform, and a word, when they 
do forget, will check them. 


Children whe are not right in the middle of a city 
have a great advantage, for at least three-fourths of the 
year, in being able to have an out-of-doors nursery. [n- 
stead of being perambulated about the parks or walks, 
or walking quietly i in fine array by the nurse’s side, they 
can roll about in the grass and dirt in strong, home-spun 
ginghams. Healthy children take to dirt as a duck to 
water. There must be something in instinct, and 
children ought to have their fill of dirt pies. It makes 
work for the mothers, but it is only for a few years that 
the taste for that sort of cookery lasts, and it is the only 
time in their lives when, by good rights, they have no 
responsibilities. Let them feel free to climb and tumble 
and dig their fill with easy consciences. They soon 
enough begin to feel they have troubles of their own: 
don’t put any unnecessary ones upon them. 

I know there is a great deal said about the difference be- 
fween the bringing up the last generation and the present, 
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and perhaps a little shaking up of the two systems might 
be desirable. But the plea that the old system was the 
best, because children seen and not heard were so much 
less troublesome, does not seem fair. Children are 
brought into the world with no voice in the matter; 
parents have no right to shirk a trouble they bring upon 
themselves. I am inclined, too, to believe that this 
vreater equality between parent and child, if it does make 
more trouble for the first few years, makes the sense of 
companionship felt so much the earlier. Children are a 
trouble and anxiety, must be a very great care—the 
greater the more conscientious the parents; but they do 
pay. I doubt if any mother does not feel repaid for 
all she may have done and suffered by the recollection 
of the days when so many fond hopes were centered in 
the nursery. Only let her remember that the nursery 
days are all important ones, when must be planted the 
seeds of all high, noble principles which are to fit the 
children for the higher nursery, when the life here is 


ended. 


THE NURSERY,OR THE CHILD-SIDE OF LIFE. 


J. R. EFFINGER. 


The wooing and the wedding are over. The site of 
the home is selected, the house built and furnished, and 
“the two” settle down to the sweet solitude of carly 
married life. But presently, where there seemed only 
room for two, there comes a third—his majesty the baby, 
who quickly subjugates the two and renders them the 
pliant servitors of his will. The stillness and order of the 
household are broken, and the new inmate, though very 
precious and beautiful, is yet somewhat exorbitant in his 


about the nursery. 

It was about this child-side of the home that I was 
asked to write. A most important aspect of it, truly! 
But who is wise enough to write of it adequately? For 
about this cluster the hope and the promise, not only of 
the home itself, but of the nation and the world. 

The physical life of the child is a matter that calls 
for the utmost care and intelligence. That the child 
have fresh air and sunshine, and simple, healthful food, 
and be taught regular habits of sleep and eating, are mat- 


ters vital to its well-being. And yet how often are these’ 


conditions disregarded !___Many people give far less _at- 
tention to, and show less intelligence in, the management 
of their children than of their house- plants. A child, 
less than two years old, which was for some months 


under my immediate obser ration, in the midst of a most 


affectionate and devoted family, was not only allowed 
but encouraged to eat continually. 


guardians watched his consumption of them with the 
curiosity of boys feeding the monkey at the show. 
They seemed utterly oblivious of the fact that the child 
had digestive organs which were to be weakened or de- 
stroyed by this process of indiscriminate stufing. To 


eat at regular intervals, of simple and nourishing food, is | 
a prime condition of the natural physical development | 


of the child. 


And after proper nourishment, administered at proper 
times, come right habits of sleep. The needs of the_ 


effect upon our spirits. 


- — 


child in this respect should not be lightly regarded. To 
wake him up for the amusement of a caer, to allow him 
to lie in an uncomfortable position, as do many little ones 
in the hands of careless nurses, or to be kept awake and 
exposed to the excitements of company during the even- 


ing hours, are sins against the child’s comfort and health. 


which should not be permitted. On the evening of the 
fourth of July, when the fire-works were the center of 
attraction, it was painful to see the babies, but a few 
months old, in the arms of mothers and nurses, who 
must see the sights, and so brought along the babies. 
to be stunned by the noise of the crowd and irri- 
tated and excited by the fizzing and popping and flash- 
ing of the fire-works. | could not blame them for lift. 
ing up their voices in earnest protest against such treat- 
ment. There should be a fixed hour, early in the even- 
ing, when the child must regularly be made ready for the 

night. and consigned to quiet and darkness and slumber. 
In no other way can nerve and brain get strength to meet 
the ever-growing demands of civilized life. 

Another prime factor of the child's growth and health 
is proper exercise. And there 1 is no danger that he will 
not take it if he is allowed. Says Dr. Oswold, “ Sloth 
is one of the vices that we should drop from our cata- 
logue of original sins. If a child were banished from 
the haunts of men, and left to grow up a wild thing of 
the woods, he would turn out a self-made gymnast.” To 
respond wisely to this natural instinct of the child is a 
duty which the intelligent parent will not shirk. Nor 
does he meet many difficulties in the country, where 
there are grassy yards to roll and tumble in, fences and 
trees to climb and horses to ride. Under such circum- 


stances, boys and girls will find, if allowed a moderate 
degree of liberty, plenty of opportunity for developing 
demands, and the life of the house soon comes to rotate | 


muscular strength, even at an early age. 

There is no bettew nursery for a feeble and ailing child 
than the open air, in the shade of atree. But in the 
city, where the outdoor exercise of the child is limited to 
a daily ride in its barouche, or a regulation walk along a 
dull pavement, too often in the care of a nurse who is 


bent on her own pleasure rather than the comfort and 


welfare of her charge, the nursery, as a place of physi- 
cal education, becomes doubly important. This should 
be the sunniest, best ventilated, best situated room in the 
house. Let us not have the front chamber handsomely 
furnished and adorned for the comfort and pleasure of an 


occasional guest, while the children are condemned to a 


dreary back apartment, with a dismal outlook, and with- 
out appliances for mental occupation or physical exercise. 
But give the children the best room. Make it bright 
with pictures, even though they be of the cheapest kind. 


Let its furnishings, while tasteftl and attractive, be such 
Nuts, apples, candy, | 
cake, were furnished him ad libitum, and his delighted 


as are not easily injured. We all know how differently 
different rooms affect us. A dull or repulsive paper on 
the walls, or carpet on the floor, a window looking out 


ona back yard or blank wall, furniture that outrages 


our taste and sense of fitness, all have a most depressing 
And to walk out of such a 
room into brightness and beauty, is like being translated 
into another world. What, then, must be the effect of 
ill surroundings upon the sensitive child, who has not 
the power to. walk away from them and find those 
which minister to his delight ? 

The craving of the child for occupation should be met 
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by various games and modes of employment, which 
kindergarten | methods will readily suggest. Its desire 
for movement, for bodily exercise, should be gratified so 
far as circumstances will allow. A swing attached to rings 
in the doorway, bean-bags and dumb-bells, and a knotted | 
rope for climbing, suspended from a hook in the ceiling, 
will all give opportunities for physical culture and help 
to lighten the misery of the child’s captivity within four | 
The one great object of the nursery discipline 
should be, not to turn out prim, methodical little ladies 
and gentlemen, but to make healthy, happy, unconscious 
children. And of yet deeper import to the child than any- 
thing else, is the moral atmosphere which it breathes from 
day to day. To leave it continually in care of an ignorant: 
and superstitious or immoral person, is to do it an irrep- 
arable wrong. The child’s moral education begins 
earlier than most people imagine. Coarseness and anger 
and deception leave a mark on the impressible nature of 
infancy which it will be difficult to eradicate. Let us, 
then, be careful of the moral atmosphere of the nursery. 
The contagion of physical disease is less to be dreaded 
than the moral contagion which some persons bear 
with them. 

To give earnest thought and intelligent care to the 
conditions of child-life is the highest duty of parents. 
Not long since, in conversation with the father of ten 
children—said father being a man of very limited means— 
he assured me, in answer to my inquiry as to how he got 
along with so many, that it was not the least trouble to 
bring up children! The fathers and mothers who have 
any intelligent conception of the obligations of parent- 


age, or the needs of childhood, will hardly look at it in 
this light. 


Gondensed Sermons. 


DISCOURSE DELIVERED BY REY  CLARENC E 
FOWLER, SUNDAY, MAY 22, 1881. 


Printed in the San Jose Daily Mercury. 


Text—*‘ For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.— 
Romans, x: 10. 


O for the end of make-believe belief, the lust of intel- 
lectual delight, and the coming in of sacrificial coherence 
of men and women, determined at heaviest cost that 

righteousness shall rule themselves and society. The 
first thought in the interest of moral sensibility is change 
of application of people’s convictions. Many judge money 
to be the chief good. Nicely sensitive are they about it, 
and iong-suffering for it as for nothing else. Many judge 
appearances to be the chief good. ‘What will people 
say?” 
decoration ?’’ Must moral principle, truth, character, 
stand aside, and be served last for sake of style? Many 
judge pleasure to be the chief good. More money is 


spent for drink in this city than is appropriated for | 


current expenses; more is wasted for cigars, poisonous 


paint, superfluous amusement and delicacies than for 


churches, schools and reforms. In the face of these 


misapplied convictions, this waste of money and of char-. 


acter, the question forces itself whether men really be- 


lieve in moral principle, in genuineness and in self-denial. 


Yes; but it is belief, not conviction. They have con- 


UNITY. 


belief for what is highest and noblest in life. 


‘ How will they be impressed by my clothes and | 


i. 
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viction for the evils they serve, and only belief for the 
good they neglect ; conviction for gain, looks and appetite, 
While 
there is not one of us who does not judge himself moral, 
are there not few of us who have moral conviction? 
Have many of us moral irritability, missionary morality, 
self-sacrificing morality, conviction that manhood and 
womanhood are to be served first, and appetite, vanity 
and avarice, if they are to be served, served last? What 
we need is a conscieyce as sensitive as the apple of the 


eye, a moral obligation not to be evaded, a sense of pain 
at sight of unfaithfulness which we can not and will not 
endure. 


What we need isa love for good as keen to 
insult as our own love for wife, husband, or child. 
What we need is sense of moral obligation, so sturdy 
that should one charge home on our vice, vanity, or 
meanness, we would rejoice and say, ‘On with your 
faithful lash! reinforce me against my worst self! Turn 
your blazing light full on me! God and man help me to 
hate selfishness and sham in me, and to love and enlarge 
what is generous and genuine!” 


Liberals are prolific in opinion, which is the issue of 
the free and critical intellect. They have decided opin- 
ions concerning liberty, truth, matter and spirit. They 
are generally more ready to listen to or to discuss ideas 
thar to suffer for them. Because they have opinions 

rather than convictions, they are usually too well satis- 
fied with their positions, and care too little for meetings. 
organization and hard work for them. Many liberals 
live in the world of ideas like a well-to-do man of leisure, 
who feels easy about himself and, with his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, lets the world wag, saying matters 
are about as they must be, and that the great wheel of 
evolution will bring things round about Tight. While 


a such trust speaks well for his philosophy, it is so much 


the worse for his morality. The wheel of evolution will 


not turn, except just such men off with their coats and 


vo to work. They who have knowledge and social force, 


and emancipated minds, are under specia/ obligation to 
stoutly put their shoulders to the wheel. 
more than opinions, do not dare to let things take care 


Men who have 


The distinction between belief and con- 
Conviction is opinion impregnated by 


of themselves. 
viction is life. 
purpose. 

Let every evangelical preacher apply his creed red-hot. 
and let him, if he wishes to be free from the blood of 


souls, give no hearer occasion to set the word “ liberal ” 


to his message from his Lord! Let liberals be called lib- 
eral; it is consistent and right. Let orthodox be called 
orthodox, and enemies of this dangerous liberality. They 
who merit the title of moral men sharply distinguish 
the meanings of words. Let us teach our children and 
youth to use right words, “like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” Let us burn into their minds that manliness, 
that womanly genuineness and power, come from honest 
words. Let people know from our example and from 
our speech that by their words shall they be justified, or 
by their words be condemned. But our words as things 
represent the spirit we are of, the life we live. A sym- 
pathetic, missionary character should be back of our 
lips. 

"Tet us feel increasing obligations toward our character, 
which not only uses our vocal breath, but increasingly 
uses our silent example for the weal or woe of mankin 
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° universal testimonials of friendship. There was high re- 
‘Dloles front fhe tield . spect for one whom men delighted to honor, but first of 
5 CRC ORME CSE SRT ———= | all, and most of all, he had been a friend. 

GOVERNOR Roperts, of Texas, disclaiming want of| His friend and minister, Rev. T. B. Forbush, said, “Our 
sympathy with the President, and claiming for the | loved friend has goneaway fromus. * * * We donot 
people of his State as strong wishes and as devout think of him now as the statesman, the man of affairs, 
prayers for the President’s recovery as any people in the | we think of him as the friend with the great heart, with 
United States, places his refusal to appoint a day for re- | the ready hand, with the genial face, with the hearty 
ligious service on the ground of principle, as arrogating word, ever ready to help any one who needed helping, 
churchly power to his office. and to join with the helping hand the earnest, loving 

At this the Boston Herald, wrathfully rolling up its | thought and hearty God bless you.” 
sleeves, says: “He is likely to pay dearly” for this) And Chief Justice Marston, while he bore testimony 
“ phenomenal oddity ;” that the act will “not be forgot- to his great ability as a statesman, his fidelity and devo- 
ten should his name ever come up again for the suffrages | tion to high principle, dwelt most lovingly upon the 
of the people.” friend, upon the great heart that tempered all judgments 

Without calling in question the jurisdiction of the | with tenderness. 

Herald in cases involving the liberty of conscience, it If space would admit, we would gladly give entire the 
may be doubted whether the ordinary citizen, not in-| beautiful selections read, and the address and prayer 
vested with star-chamber powers or aspirations, has any | made by Mr. Forbush, but can only give the following 
authority over, or business with, that property of a Gov- memorial, which has been adopted by the trustees of 
ernor leading him to direct, or refuse to direct, the pray- | the First Congregational Unitarian Society : | 


ing of his people. The Texans should either choose a _ Our friend and brother, John J. Bagley, is dead. Sorrowing deeply 
man with approved convictions, or look up some easy- | over our irreparable loss, we bear our testimony to the many noble 
yoing hypocrite for Governor. qualities of our late associate. For more than twelve years he was 
with us in the church he loved so well, most of the time as a member 

Rytumic THEOoLoGy.—It is said that no one has been of the board of trustees, always as an earnest and efficient helper, 
able to se: the Athanasian creed to music, but the Uni- foremost in every good word and work. 


; ’ , , -, | Hethoroughly identified himself not only with our own church, 
tarilan doctrine, as Silas Wegg would say, drops readily but with the cause of liberal Christianity throughout the country. 


into poetry. This is the way they teach it down in| yo, many years he was connected with the Western Unitarian Con- 


- 


——E 


Maine: ference as vice-president and president, and his sympathetic presence 
UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. was welcomed, his generous aid was acknowledged, his name held 
Rejoicing in the freedom of the mind, in honor in all churches. His religious opinions were not the acci- 
We have no steel-clad pect ot faith to bind. dent of birth or of education, but were the result of mature deliber- 
me me | bev er wide Le dasenge —— ation and profound conviction. The thought of the loving Father- 
Our motto has been, is, and still shall be— hood of God and the universal brotherhood of man took deep root 
"Fee a -~ —— hl in his rich nature and became the guiding principles of his life. 
we affirm the dignity of Man, : ) 
Formed in God’s image, on a perfect plan. While he was a towefof strength to the liberal church, giving it 
Comes next, the Christ conception of “ The All.” his best thought, his earnest endeavors and his unfailing pecuniary 
yr oat Fd bys v . b hey toy By mew support, his sympathies went out to every good cause. Nothing 
s still, All-wise, All-perfect, and All- ‘ : 
Binding mankind in bonds of brotherhood. which would help his fellow men appealed to him in vain, as his 
Stamping with his divine, approving seal constant benefactions in every direction abundantly witness. 
All that’s conducive to Man's highest weal ; The strong man had a very tender heart. He loved the children 
ewer byes phase ~ ae a apenas, and they all loved him. His great delight was to make them happy. 
We hold the man of Nazareth to be They wil! miss him sadly in the festivals and gatherings which his 
The true, fast friend of our humanity, _ beaming face and kindly words did so much to brighten and cheer ; 
Wha tauaht that God's tres od on he a A they will miss him even more sadly in those asylums and homes 
We deem that He, ’mong ancient prophets, stood where his pitying heart and overflowing hand assuaged the woes of 
Foremost and greatest, though misunderstood orphanage. The love which made his own home so happy, which 
DB Reger ae Sagi filled his life with sunshine, rayed out to every lonely child. 
The Holy Spirit, we conceive to mean In the relations of public and private life, as official, citizen, com- 
wo Bee nenagh gbdogn Lag J — — panion, friend, Mr. Bagley commanded universal respect and esteem . 
Who reigns supreme o’er heav'n and earth and sea. The welfare of the city which he loved, of the State which had hon- 
Our faith includes no fiend God’s will to balk, ored him so highly and which he had served so faithfully, and the 
oan the fair —_ a y to stalk ; nation in which he had such unbounded pride and faith, was very 
| Wetksea theneinal gon) to | ee maat dear to him and he labored incessantly to promote it. 
No nature w olly bad, corrupt and base, Upon the grief of wife and children bereft of such a husband and 
- paso “4 ‘P wb Se vires mee M pono: father we cannot intrude with any formal phrase. We can only 
Been = eden veda ped wee. nde Cae foe. tender them our heartfelt, sorrowing sympathy. 
The righteous banner, by our faith unfurled, Farewell, brother and friend! Thou hast cheered and strengthened 
Displays the truth in sgt tof all the world us while living; may thy example inspire us to work with equal 
That “ Gop 1s Love”’’—his Justice never fails, 
ee eel excite Bolen Sakata Ath. heen, 4. dates. 1, Became 
or no discordant attributes belong ohn Gre ,2.W. mer, J. A. Brown, J. i. well, A. G. 
To Him—the Infinite—the wise—the strong | ton, E. C. Skinner, G. C. Wetherbee, 8. B. Colman, Trustees; D.R. 
“THE ALLIN ALL,” the soul of barmony! 
ciel ine One—inhabiting Eternity ! Joun Wiiis. _ Pierce, Clerk. ‘ 
‘ortland, Me. 


The age of right reason will not be brought about by 


Derrroit, Micu.—In the death of ex-Governor J ohn J. sentimentality—D. A. Wasson. 


Bagley, the society of Detroit is not alone bereft but the 
whole community. In reading the account of the funeral | has cats eal Cinean- oneness emniniaineath 
services, nothing impressed us more deeply than the. —George Eliot. 
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work that can be done by any one, as it needs no money. 

It is merely directing the overflow from the full cup into | 

_.___..... the empty one, instead of allowing it to fall upon the 
ground and be lost. 

In Cincinnati a handful of earnest workers, through 

Mr. Wendte and Miss Sallie Ellis, are carrying on the 


No man comprehendeth his neighbor’s burden. The same work with much satisfaction to all parties, distrib- 
rich man, in his abundance, hasno conception of the one yting Unitarian reading in many semi-orthodox commu- 


thousand and one luxuries and even necessities that his | nities The Rev. Mr. Kittridge, of Michigan, has helped 
poorer neighbor is obliged to forego; and the denizen of to prighten many adjonely hour and cheer many a de- 


the city, with his superabundance of mental food—-his sponding heart, by his call in the Register, some time since, 
numerous clubs and courses of lectures to stimulate him, | f+ second-hand papers, which was responded to from all 


Correspondence. 


DIRECT MISSIONARIES. 


- and with the various magazines and public and private directions, and upwards of sixty copies of that paper 


libraries for reference—can have no idea of the mental | make their weekly visits into as many Michigan homes 
starvation and consequent stagnation in the farming dis- a. a result. I have given but a hint of the work that 


tricts and smaller towns on the outskirts of civilization, has been done, for the best of it is done in such a way 
where money is scarce and books still more so, and «thatthe right hand knoweth not what the left hand 
where, before the hungry mouths are filled, the little qoeth.” The work has just been begun. The Woman’s 
store carefully laid aside for the magazine has vanished ; | | jperal Religious Union has given up its life to a more 
or, worse still, where some brave soul undertakes to fur- adequate organization, which will continue this work. 
nish spiritual comfort to a struggling society and finds 
that he must draw continually from his own brain, with | Rea a 
never an opportunity to replenish the fountain-head,be-| Drar Unity: This is an uncommon address for me, 
cause his parish cannot furnish the wherewithal. Real- | but be it understood that this is my summer home. 
izing the sadness of this state of things, some of the, But where and what is Fairmont, Minn. What? It is 
Chicago ladies, through the Liberal Union, have endeav- just what the name indicates. It is on the bluff at the 
ored for a couple of years to bring together those who outlet of what is called the middle chain of lakes, in 
had and those who had not, with the following results, | Martin county, Minn., and is forty-five miles northwest 
an account of which they have been requested to fur- | from Algona, lowa, and when the N. W. R. R. has done 
nish to Unity: its work of this year, it will be twenty miles from that 
Four packages of clothing and new material have been | railroad. It is at the outlet of ten lakes, and in a county 
sent to ministers’ wives, and no one but the donor and | which has forty-two meandering lakes, and is the highest 
receiver are any the wiser. In one instance the moun- Of the land between the Mississippi and the Missouri 
tains of New England reached forth a helping hand to rivers. This is a rolling prairie country, except the 
the prairies of the West. A circulating magazine club | groves of the lakes, which are among the most beautiful 
of Illinois forwarded its last years’ magazines to a simi- of the Northwest. Fairmont is on the general height of 
lar society among the mountains of California. Half a !and which runs west by south to Spirit Lake, Ia., forty 
dozen Sunday Schools have been furnished with books | miles. That lake is larger than any one we have here, 
or papers, the books donated by the Chicago children, | but our scenery far surpasses that of the vicinity of 
one or two from each family. Several packages of books | Spirit Lake. Where is Fairmont? It is on the Southern 
and magazines have been forwarded to private families | Minnesota railroad, which leaves the Mississippi at La 
in the far West, and have been distributed in such away Crosse, Wis. The distance is about one hundred and 
as to bring much pleasure to those receiving them. | ninety miles by railroad. This place has been growing 
Uniry and the Christian Register are in especial demand. slowly during the fifteen years in which I have had an 
In one instance Unity gladdens the hearts of two fami-| interest in it. Naturally the coming of the railroad, in 
lies in Dakota, in one of which a Presbyterian minister | 1878, was the turning point in its fortunes asthe county 
welcoms it cordially ; then it goes to Michigan, and from | town and only thriving village of the county. 
there is forwarded to Massachusetts toa mountain min-| Be it known to all our friends, that this is the great 
ister, who value it highly, and who, after reading it, cuts | place for those who sport with gun and dog in the day 
out certain scraps previously marked and returns them | of prairie chickens. 


to the original subscriber, who pastes them into books 
for club use. 


F, LE B. 


Be it known, also, that my grove, “Sylvania” by 
name, is open for campers, the lake being adjacent to it, 
In another, after being read by two Illinois families it | and I will give any Unitarian minister a good village lot 
goes to Michigan. In another it goes from a Western | who.will find a pleasanter grove between this point ang 
home to a medical student in Yale, who circulates it| the Mississippi river, on the line of the Minneso 
among his fellows. But, lest this report be too long, I | Southern railroad. 
will spare further details. In numerous cases pleasant! Come on, brother ministers, and let us have a confer- 
acquaintances have grown up from the necessary corres- | ence here in the future. My “Sylvania Lodge” will be 
pondence, and liberal Christians from the two extremes | finished this week, and be for summer use; it is forty- 
of our country have been brought into sympathy. Of! eight by thirty-two feet, and has twenty-one rooms in it, 
course this does not seem very important, like the build- | and isin the center of the grove, where the lake breeze is 
ing of churches, or the organizing of societies, but it is a constant delight. I have a room for Gannett, and one 
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for Clute. For Jenk. I havea space forty-eight by six 
feet, where he can work and teach, and between him 
and the outside world there is to be wire gauze. I can 
now see him in his lair, shaking his mane and proclaim- 
ing the eternal law of liberty in religion. | 

This letter is too matter-of-fact. While Clute is tend- 
ing his “ Blessed Bees,” Trask is walking the prairies of 


Northwestern Iowa, and Elder is preaching to the! of Jesus with an excellence which is grandly and sweet- 


Iowans, [am building my lodge, bathing, and recuper- 
ating generally. 


Beloved Unriry, please give us a call at the Oceidental 
Hotel, and you shall be welcomed. 


Fairmont, Minn., Aug. 7. 1881. S. S. Huntina. 


The Study Table. 


Al Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 


ae Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 
icago. 
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LEGEND OF THOMAS DiIpyMvus. By Rey. James Freeman Clarke. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. pp. 448. $1.75. 


This book is certainly among the most readable of the 
many lives of Jesus which have appeared during the 
last few years. In the difficult task which the author 
has set himself—that of keeping his own personality in 
the background, and picturing Jesus as he might have 
appeared to representative men of the different classes 
constituting Jewish society—he has achieved more than 
a fair degree of success, as he always does. The descrip- 
tion of the early home of Thomas, with which the book 
opens, transports us at once to the heart of Palestine; 
and throughout the story the picturesque surroundings 
are kept so distinctly in view that when we close the 
book it is with the feeling that we have been journeying 
with the Master amid the vine-clad hills and olive groves 
of Palestine, listening to the wonderful lessons which 
he drew from the scenes of nature and the simple ele- 
ments of the daily life of the common people, who 
heard him gladly. When all is over, we find ourselves 
deprived of a very intimate and loving companionship, 
and the bereavement of the disciples becomes our own. 
In this respect the volume is an exquisite pastoral. 


We can call to mind no author who has presented so 
thorough a conception of the different religions and 
philosophies of that age; and upon the background of 
Jewish formalism and Alexandrian speculation, the re- 
ligion of character which Jesus taught, and which has 
become so familiar to us that we can scarcely compre- 
hend how it could have been original with any one, 
stands out in such bold relief as to effectually answer 
the question: “In what did the special mission of Jesus 
consist?’ No one has drawn a better picture of the 
kingdom which Jesus sought to establish, or more clear- 
ly defined the causes of his apparent failure. 


Thomas is a type of the honest sceptic,—not only of 
the first, but the nineteenth century as well—seeking 
truth among the pharisees and philosophers, turning in 
despair to the Essenes for spiritual repose, and eventually 
finding both in the religion of Jesus. In the experience 
of Thomas our attention is very forcibly directed to the 
fact that our reverence for the form of a life-long super- 


truth with which we have come in contact. 


? 
stition, the essence of which we have intellectually dis- 
carded, is often a barrier to the acceptance of the higher 
This preju- 
dice of a dead faith is the worst obstacle to the progress 
of a rational religion to-day. It isthe enemy both with- 
out and within the camp. 


Mr. Clarke has succeeded in investing the personality 


ly human; and this he has done without either draw- 
ing largely upon his imagination, enriched by subsequent 
material, or doing violence to the record,—with the ex- 
ception of his explanation of certain passages from 
John’s Gospel, of which the reader is tempted to say 
what Thomas said of the scribes’ treatment of the teach- 
ings of Moses, viz.: that he has put a meaning into the 
record rather than found it there. The interpretation 
will fail to convince very many that the fourth Gospel 
does not teach a mystical union between the personality 
of Jesus and the soul of the believer, which is foreign 
to the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 


The greatest disappointment of many will be in the 
author’s treatment of the miraculous power with which 
the record invests Jesus. The assumption is that the so- 
called miracles were only exhibitions of a latent power 
which all men possess. This, of course, is purely an 
assumption. Granted that Jesus was the ideally-perfect 
man; still, others have shared his excellence in part, 
yet without being carried a single step in the direction 
of the development of these extraordinary powers. If 


Jesus, by virtue of his spiritual excellence, had power to 


call the dead to life, and our goodness differs from his 
only in degree, not in kind, we ought at least be able to 
cure a child of an attack of croup by the same method. 
There are men who claim to be magnetic healers, but 
not upon the ground of their moral excellence. Even 
if we grant the theory here presented to be the correct 
one, it remains to be shown that Thomas would have 


tried to account for the alleged miracles upon natural 


grounds in this fashion. Clearly, it is not Thomas, but 
Mr. Clarke, who is talking. 


To our mind, the humanity of Jesus is spoiled by the 
introduction of this element, which harmonizes well 
enough with the theory of his divinity, but which, when 
humanized, pictures him as one of those nervously dis- 
eased creatures who develop abnormal faculties at the 
expense of normal ones, rather than as the ideal man. 
Briefly, the assumption that this power inheres in human 
nature is less credible than that the record in this re- 
spect is untrue. | 


This blemish in the work will be regarded as the more 
grave—by those who regard it as a blemish at all—be- 
cause of the inference that Mr. Clarke considers the 
truthfulness of this part of the record as indispensable 
to a rational religion; else why make so strained an 
effort to show the possibility of its truth from a natural 
standpoint? But it is evidently the merest ghost of a 
possibility; hence religion is only possibly true. We do 


not say that Mr. Clarke would reason in this way, but 3 


many of his readers will. 


Thomas is represented as saying that Jesus, while dis- 
carding many things always regarded essential, taught 
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but little that was absolutely new; but that his original- 


ity consisted rather in his manner, which made old things 
new. This, of course, had the effect of presenting to that 
age a new conception of manhood; and it was altogether 
natural that Thomas should have been unable to sepa- 
rate the personality of his Master from the truth he 
taught, and that loyalty to the one should have included 
loyalty to the other. That sort of originality, however, 


words remain. Wecan found a school of philosophy up- 


- disappears with the personality of the man. Only the , 
ts . 7 z selections are made from his prose works and his longer 


on Kant, but not a school of acting upon Garrick. The | 


words of Jesus come to us with no more force than the 
same words uttered by Confucius, or one of the Jewish 
Rabbis, except as we construct, in imagination, an idea 
of the tone and manner and quality of life which made 
those words living things. We suppose, therefore, that 
Mr. Clarke, while acknowledging the inspiration drawn 
from what we can learn of the character of Jesus, and 
the instruction derived from his teachings, would not 
agree with Thomas in regarding his personality as indis- 
pensable to the views, which he cherishes, of men’s re- 
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LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 50 cts. 


In a neat little paper-box, suitably labeled, we find a 
beautiful little pamphlet, containing a suggestive preface 
concerning the need and manner of using the Leaflets, 
a portrait of Longfellow, a short sketch of his life 
and a picture of his home. Following this are 
forty-six selections from his writings. Many of 
his shorter poems are printed entire, and choice 


poems. All are finely illustrated. Also, in the same 


box, we find all the above in loose leaves, so that we 


really have two books in one. No school teacher, who 
has tried to cultivate a taste for good reading in the 
young, will fail to hatl this departure with delight. Place 
the fresh and beautiful word-pictures of Longfellow in 
the hands of the dull reading classes, made so, frequently, 


by inappropriate and oft-repeated selections, and note 


lations with God and one another. The object of the | 


book is to present Jesus as he must have appeared to the 
people of his time, not necessarily as he appears to us. 


Artistically, the work has a few defects, more than 
balanced by its merits. For instance: when Thomas is 
made to state that there were two suppers, at each of 
which he was present, and then to give a great many 
reasons why there must have been two, the illusion van- 
ishes; and instead of hearing Thomas narrate, we hear 
Mr. Clarke argue the matter. An eye-witness would 
simply state what he had seen. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have placed the arguments in the preface, 
above Mr. Clarke’s signature. On the other hand, the 
burial of Jesus, where the mother is made to close the 
half-open eyes and kiss the lips, is intensely realistic. 


Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the portrait | 
of “Miriam of Migdol,” the graphic description of the 
struggle between the nobler and baser elements of her 
nature, and the final triumph of the former under the 
influence of Jesus. 


We can easily understand how close the realities of 
the spirit world would be brought to the disciples by the 
numerous appearances of Jesus from the invisible 
heaven round about them; and this theory, better than 
any other, accounts for the absolute faith and unswerv- 
ing heroism with which they devoted themselves to 
their mission. The theory is not new, but its presenta- 
tion is admirable, and well worth our consideration, 
whether we accept or reject it. 


We close the volume with the feeling that it has given 
us a clearer perception of the character and purpose of 
the man who, if not unique in his estimate of the im- 
portance of virtue, surpassed all others in his belief in 
its potency to win an unselfish response from the human 
heeft; and who, if not more perfect than others in his 
conception of an ideal society, had greater faith in its 
establishment. It is among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our denominational literature, both in respect 
to its ripe scholarship and the excellence of its style. 

a ee 


how joyous and appreciative the pupils become. No 
boy, with asympathetic parent or teacher, who has read 
the exploits of Hiawatha in the wonderful diction of 
Longfellow, will spend his spare pennies or time on 
Buffalo Bill or the Nickel Iibrary publications. With 


such helps as this, girls, alive with the tender sentiments 


of dawning womanhood, will enjoy Evangeline and sim- 
ilar productions, instead of shedding secret tears over the 
weak heroines of Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Southworth. 
It is only by giving children and youth pure and nutri- 
tious food, mental as well as physical, that we can expect 
normal growth ; hence we rejoice over the reduction in 


price of excellent literature. Teachers of Reading and 


Literature will find, in these leaflets, a commendable at- 
tempt to supply a long felt want. BG J. 


THE MAYFLOWER; OR, THE Pious PIONEERS. A new and original 
Service of Song, illustrative of the History, Trials and Triumphs of 
the famous Pilgrim Fathers. ee and written by Oswald Allen. 
Music com d and edited by John Guest. Price, fourpence. J. 
Guest, 2 Fis monger alley, E. C. 


JESSICA’S FIRST hg ee Compiled and adapted as a musically 
illustrated 2 B. C. Freeman. The musical illustrations 
edited by C. A rday. ‘ London: Weeks & Co. Price, fourpence. 


HYMNS AND CHORAL Sonas, for Whitsuntide and Anniversary Ser- 
vices. New series, No.2. Published by the Manchester District Sun- 
day School Association. 


We have here three English pamphlets of Sunday 
School services. The first two, as shown by the title 
pages, being familiar stories, which are to be read asa 
public entertainment, with musical interruptions 
of songs, supposed to be appropriate to the senti- 
ments where they are introduced, sung by the chil- 
dren, or others prepared for it. Judging by the numer- 
ous advertisements of like “Services of Song” on the 
covers of these pamphlets, they are popular.in England. 

The hymns and choral songs are published by a liberal, 
or Unitarian Sunday School association. There are 
twenty-four numbers of songs, the words of which are 
mostly acceptable. While some of the music is accept- 
able, some is not so good. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson Translated by 
Rasmus B. Anderson. 1881. Houghton, Mi in & Co. pp. 197._ $1. 


Prof. Anderson has given to the English- reading public, 
in pleasing form and style, the first of a series of novels 
by the great Norse poet, novelist and orator, Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, entitled Synnove Solbakken, a stery of Norwegian 


————— ——— 


farm life. The plot, simple but charming, is laid in the | 
midst of scenery grand and majestic, though austere. 
The book contains no lengthy descriptions of characters | 
or scenes, yet the author succeeds in portraying his men | 
and women while he gives their words and acts, so that 

at the completion of the book we havea clear mental 

picture of the heroine, sunny Synnove, the stalwart, 

manly Thorbjérn, the hero, and his evil genius, Aslak. 

By means of short, pithy sentences, he makes the reader‘ 
see dark fjords, ice-covered mountains clasping their icy | 
arms around the valley and sending forth, in endless va- | 
riety, waterfalls and cascades into the valley and fjord | 
below. The effects of such surroundings are traceable 
in the development of the characters of his book. The 
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| The Alnity Ghub. 


The following report was prepared -by the Secretary as the annual 
resume of the work done by the club, with no intention of printing 
it. And we present it here, not for its literary merits, or even for the 
benefit of workers in other clubs, but because we hope it will be read 
by a few who live where no such study-circles have yet been formed, 


and that the a may lead them to the resolution to try to start - 


something of the kind in their church or neighborhood with the 


opening of the work season in the fall. Meanwhile let all workers 
take a rest.— EDITOR. 


MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CLUB, JANESVILLE. 


REPORT FOR 1880-81. 


The Mutual Improvement Club inaugurated its seventh 


chief charm of the book lies in its insight into the laws | 8ea80n with a lecture by Rev. J. Ll. Jones, on the “Cost 
of human life. The book also contains a biographical | Of an Idea.” To the hearers its thoughts were fraught 
sketch of the author by the translator, which contains | with large incentives towards the opening season of 
information that is valuable and interesting. 3.5. |Study. The speaker was the founder of our Club, and its 
Be suid: | leader for six years, and went from our Club circle at the 
Let the youth study the uses of solitude and of society. a erative call of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


Let him use both, not serve either. The reason why an. Though the Club has missed the fr iendly pecsones of 
ingenious soul shuns society is to the end of finding so-| Mr. and Mrs. Jones, it has not missed their in- 


ciety. It repudiates the false, out of love of the true. | terest and largesympathy. They have still been a kind 


You can very soon learn all that society can teach you 
for one while. Its foolish routine, an indefinite multi- | 
plication of balls, concerts, rides, theatres, can teach you | 
no more than a fewcan. Then accept the hint of shame, 
of spiritual emptiness and waste, which true nature gives | 
you, and retire and hide; lock the door, shut the shut- | 
ters, then welcome falls the imprisoning rain—dear her- | 
mitage of nature. Re-collect the spirits. Have solitary | 
prayer and praise. Digest and correct past experience, 
and blend it with the new and divine life. * * * We 
live in the sun and on the surface,—a thin, plausible, 
superficial existence, and talk of muse and prophet, of. 
art and creation. But out of our shallow and frivolous | 
way of life, how can greatness ever grow? Let us sit 
with our hands on our mouths, a long, austere, Pythago- | 
rean lustrum. Let us live in corners, and do chores, and | 
suffer, and weep, and drudge, with eyes and hearts that | 
love the Lord. Silence, seclusion, austerity, may pierce | 
deep into the grandeur and secret of our being, and so | 
doing, bring out of secular darkness the sublimities of 
the moral constitution. How mean to go blazing a 
gaudy butterfly in fashionable or political saloons, the 
fool of society, the fool of notoriety, a topic for news- 
. papers, a piece of the street, and forfeiting the real pre- 

rogative of the russet coat, the privacy and the true, 
warm heart of the citizen.— Emerson. 


IncrpreNT RApIcaLisM.—The four-year-old sons of a 
Presbyterian minister and an Episcopal clergyman, on 
comparing experiences, laid most of their troubles to 
the respective churches to which their fathers min- 
istered, and determined to “dig them down.” They 
commenced work on the Episcopal church, and made 
quite a large hole at the foundation before they were 
discovered. 


Life, we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
"Tis hard to og when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then steal away; give little warning; 
Choose thine own time. 

~~ not good night, but in some brighter clime 

id me good morning. —Mrs. Barbauld. 


A man is a miracle of genius because he has been a 
miracle of labor.—Smiles. 


oe’ 


PA, every man there is a poet who dies young.—S?. 
euve. 


of human providence in the way of books, written 
study and invaluable programmes,—programmes that 
seemed to endeavor to express their regard by the gen- 


erous amount of work they gave us. 


In reorganizing, there was no single person to assume 
the leadership, and so the executive side of the Club 
was made to consist of a committee of seven, with a 
rotating leadership. The Club began work with the six 
years of its history as an inspiration towards the future. 
“Our finest hope was finest memory.” Current Events and a 


course on Classical Divinities have been preliminary 


studies to the session throughout the season. 

The four plays selected as the Shakespeare Course 
proved to be exceptionally vigorous intellectual food, 
and valuable work is represented by the Historical 
Papers, Character Studies and Ethical Questions pre- 
sented. History is at a premium when called up by its 
relation to topics of interest, when we can get visions of 


its being the “lengthened shadow of one man,” as Em-. 


erson writes. 


“Scotland of the Eleventh Century;” “England of 
the Fifteenth Century ;” “ The Fifteenth Century in the 
World’s History;” “Britain in Legendary Times;” 
“Spanish Inquisition ;” and “ Gipsy History ;” these rep- 
resented the range of our historical studies. The studies 
of “Conscience,” in the plays of Macbeth and Richard 
III. ;“‘ Motives to Crime,” in Macbeth; the various phases 
of mental suffering in King Lear, and much of the work 
on George Eliot’s poems, are remembered as spirited dis- 
cussions of ethical problems. 

The Shakespeare Course commenced with the play of 
Macbeth. Four sessions, marked by unusual industry 
and thorough work, fulfilled the plan of study, which 
required nine papers and six topical conversations on 
the play. The introductory study, “Scotland and the 
Scotch of the Eleventh Century,” gave the scenes about 
to be studied a date and “local habitation” in the 
world’s history. The great poet has put a broad and 
varied background and historical perspective into all his 
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plays. That the scenes may become most vivid and real, | historian and the poet’s estimates of Margaret of Anjou, 
the student must be able to read the spirit of its age be- | Edward IV., Elizabeth, Richard III. and others. 
tween the lines of the text. With a blackboard map of| The Gothic grandeur of King Lear received its appro- 
Scotland in the eleventh century to work from, we | priate setting in preliminary studies of the primitive 
caught glimpses of the sturdy, primitive people, their | Britons. This play gave us the greatest number of fine 
geographical influences, absolute form of government, | character studies. We stood in the presence of the mys- 
castles, bloody clannish feuds, and the historical Mac- | teries of human life. King Lear,—a suffering old man, 
beth; all of which made possible the terrible problems | the mouth-piece of human sadness, so grand in suffering 
of the Shakespeare Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. A / that he seems dimly to give the play a vast impersonal 
paper on “Sources of the Play,” traced the facts upon | significance, like “ Prometheus Bound” of A%schylus: 
which it is based back to Holinshed’s Chronicles of | Cordelia,—the poét’s best loved creation: Kent,—whose 
Scotland. A study of the plot of the drama was intro-| passionate devotion to his master seems to choose for 
duced early, that curiosity concerning the story might | its watchword Goethe’s saying, “I love you; what is that 
not stand in the way of appreciation. On the second | to you:” Lear’s “ Fool,’—whose pathetic story converts 
evening, papers outlined the characters of Macbeth, Lady | the offense of his name into something more tender— 
Macbeth, Macduff and the Wierd Sisters. The bold, “My poor Fool.” 
sharp lines of the text that portrays them, reveals some-| The Shakespeare course of study closed in healthy 
thing of the white heat of imagination in which they | condition. Our workers were not satiated, but desirous 
were conceived. It is said that what the Sistine Ma-|tocontinue. It was, however, deemed advisable to select 
donna was to Raphael, this play of Macbeth must have | new field. This division of the season into two courses 
been to Shakespeare—a magnificent impromptu. has recommended itself as an admirable plan. Four 
Careful preparation called forth an earnest discussion | | plays of Shakespeare, studied together, give the mind a 
of the topics assigned for ethical studies. Such problems | quadrangular hold on their identity that is strong. For 
as the “Motives to crime of Macbeth and Lady Mac- the new work three proposals were sketched. First—a 
‘ beth ;” their comparative guilt,and the play as a study | course on “ Poems of Helpfulness” was recalled from last 
of conscience, led to White’s summary,—that “the play | y ear’s suggestions. Second—a study of Edwin Arnold’s 
is the grandest exhibition of the pure tragedy of horror | “Light of Asia,” with the side lights of history, geogra- 
that exists in all literature.’ The fourth evening was) phy and ethnology. Third—the poems of George Eliot. 
occupied with a conversational review, and called up the | The last named suggested itself as a timely study. 
“difficult passages,” “the proverbs,” familiar quotations | The work of the George Eliot session was introduced 
and noble lines. These pathetic lines of Macbeth’s so- | and given a fine impulse of expectation and apprecia- 
liloquy are fraught with the lesson still needful to the | tion by Mr. Jones’ lecture on “George Eliot and Her 


ambitious: Writings.” There was a fitness in this passing from 
intial tells ie Be had d - Shakespeare to the study of a genius Shakesperean in 
allen into the sear and yellow leaf, its strength, and also native to the atmosphere of Arden 
And that which should accompany old age, . 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, forests. At the first session we meet the stubborn facts 
I must not look to have; but in_their stead that no critics had surveyed our ground and the cyclo- 


Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath 


peedias were dumb on the subjects. The work to do was 
Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare not.” 


| to sketch the poems; show their beauties; expand their 

Macbeth was followed by Midsummer Night’s Dream, | sense, and, lastly, to write of the thoughts and feelings 
its literary antipode. This has room but for love and | which they inspired in the study of them. I will sketch 
. beauty—delight for whatever is most poetical in nature | lightly the thoughts as they come to me of one evening’s 
and fancy. The preliminary studies were sketched in| work, and in a general way it will characterize all the 
three papers—“Sources of the Play ;” “the Plot,” and “the | work. Three of the more simple poems, containing the 
Background, both historical and mythological.” Other | homely morals, the truths familiar to daily life, were se- 
studies on “Puck and the Fairies,” “The Lovers,” and | lected. They were Agatha, Stradivarius and A Minor 
“Bottom, the Weaver,” were offered. The fourth session | Prophet. The paper on Agatha instanced the author’s 
on this play was entirely conversational, calling up criti- | marvelous tenderness for every people’s religious faith. 
cisms, the abundant fine poetical expressions and oft-| Poor old Agatha, the Catholic peasant, expresses an aspi- 


quoted passages. When Puck chuckles that couplet, ration, and in words none wish to better, when she says, 
“Those things do best please me “'There’s a perfect goodness somewhere, and so I strive.” 
That befall preposterously,” A conversation followed the paper on the helpful side of 


we know that he has innocently told us the whole secret | the Catholic church. Stradivarius, the writer of the 
of the play. A most unexpected impromptu dramatic | paper -characterized as a most practical sermon on the 
rendering, by some member of the Club, of that inimit- | text, “Conscience in Labor.” Work is worship. The 
able accompaniment of Bottom, the by-play, produced, | artist, Naldo, in this poem, like Walt Whitman, would 
at least, a very satisfactory laugh. sing, “I loaf and invite my soul.” Antonio Stradivari, 

Richard III. required in all twenty-four studies to | the fiddle-maker, would answer, that no soul worth hav- 
complete its study— History, Characterization, Criticism and | ing comes by loafing. “Get thee to thy easel.” The 
Ethical Studies. The important study on this play was| study was completed with a talk on the famous fiddles 
the second session, when actual biography and Shake-| of the world. A Minor Prophet furnished the third pa- 
sperean characterization were placed side by side. The! per, and a spirited discussion on the “ value of a fanatic”’ 
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followed. Some fine linés of the poem came uppermost | servative side of her thought. Her hope for the future is 
and best estimate the study. ‘found in her anthem, 


‘ T, too, rest in faith | 
That man’s perfection is the crowning flower | 
Towards which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing—seen in puny blossoms now, 

But in the world’s great morrow to expand 

With broadest petal and with deepest glow.” 


“Oh may I join the choir invisible !’’ 


which revealed much of what is called her “imper- 
sonal immortality.” 
_ Each session of the Club throughout the season has 


| been sustained by careful, earnest workers, who number 
The next session was devoted to the study of a group | twenty-six, against twenty-seven of last year. The 


of three poems that seemed to cluster round the ideas | average attendance at each session has been sixteen in 
of home, sentiment and love,—“ Brother and Sister,” number. The average of earlier meetings of the season 
“Two Lovers,” and “How Lisa Loved the King.” To is about twenty-eight, showing that the unusual snows, 
those friends who saw the brother-companion of George | rains, floods and cold are important elements in this esti- 
Eliot’s Warwickshire days standing by his sister’s grave | mate. The Club has held twenty-seven literary sessions 
in last December’s rain, the closing lines of this autobi- and offered the public four lectures. The preliminary 
ographical sonnet, “ Brother and Sister,” studies on Classic Divinities has furnished thirteen 
papers; the Shakespeare course required thirty-seven 
papers and fifty-two conversational studies—a total of 


“ But were another childhood’s world my share 
I would be born a little sister there,” 


must have been a touching remembrance. These simple 


lines, on first thought, appeared to contain little material; | 


but study, whose “every new perception gave a thrill of 
pleasure,” produced papers where “opinion native to 
the speaker was sweet and refreshing.” 
The Legend of Jubal was. studied, first,—in its relation 
music; second,—its poetic and artistic beauties ; 


third,—the problem of immortality. Each paper was © 


followed by suggestive talks. It is the great soul of har- 


mony with which Providence has keyed all nature that 
made a Jubal possible. “All discord is harmony not. 


yet understood.” Only Jubal and rare like souls dis- 
cover the grand sweet chords in Life. Out of this poem 
we read George Eliot’s evolution of man’s higher nature. 
“From pale death Devise was born.” 


The drama of Armgart was introduced by character 
studies of Armgart, Old Leo, Walpurga and Graf Dorn- 


berg. The papers suggested the ethical questions in- 


volved, but they remain yet as themes not exhausted, | 


but opened up and suggestive. 


Spanish Gipsy occupied three sessions. The prelimi-| 


nary study dealt with the four peoples whose conflicting 
race relations contribute to this drama of intense thought. 
The author has located it in that terrible epoch in Span- 
ish history—the Inquisition. The Spanish Moors, the 


eighty-nine studies. The George Eliot course gave 
twenty-four papers and twenty-two conversational stud- 
ies. Theaggregate of work done is represented by sev- 
enty-four written and fifty-four conversational studies— 
total, one hundred and twenty-eight. We close the sea- 
son’s possibilities, earnest and curious to know what the 
SECRETARY. 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE, 


Madonna eyes looked at him from the air, 

But never from the picture. Still he painted. 
The hovering halo would not touch the hair, 

The painted saint still stared at him—unsainted. 


oy after day flashed by in flower and frost; 
ight after night, how fast the stars kept burning 
His little light away, till all was lost !— 

All, save the bitter sweetness of his yearning. 


ae 4,4 he - pe — warns 5 eae aot ic ais 
, hopeless hope! , fiercely-dyin on; 
“Tam no painter,” moaned he as he stood, 

With folded hands in death’s unconscious fashion. 


‘‘Stand as you are, an instant!” some one cried. 
He felt the voice of a diviner brother. 
The man who was a painter, at his side, 


Zincali, or Spanish Gipsies, and the Spanish and Jewish | 
peoples of the Inquisition were treated in written 


apers. The study of Fedalma, th ani i ives | 
~— : . dy . o Span - Gipsy, _ | And with their helpless help such triumph makes! 
expression to the author’s uttermost faith,—renuncia- | Strange, since both men of kindred dust were molded. 
tion. The dramatic interest of this poem was discovered EG: SSE. . SL, OO ANS FY LUNE. 


in its minor characters and its songs and ballads. Oneven-| “ CLOVERNOOK,” the old home of Alice and Phoebe 
ing of review, the Noblest Moral Sentiment was given in Cary, has been purchased, restored, and in honor of the 


these lines: _two poets opened to the public, by Mr. A. Swift, of Cin- 
“] will not take a heaven cinnati.— The Independent. 


Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. | * Doant thou marry for munny, but goa where munny is!” 
> . = ~ * . 


Showed how his folded hands could serve another. 


Ah, strange, sad world, where Albert Durer takes 
The bands that Albert Durer’s friend has folded, 


_ NEveEeR marry for wealth, but remember that it is just 
I can never shrink | : ; : : 
as easy to love a girl who has a brick house with a Man- 
Back into bliss,—my heart has grown too big | . i a. ; 
With things that might be.” sard roof and asilver-plated door-bell, as one who hasn’t 


anything but an auburn head and an amiable disposi- 

To conclude the George Eliot studies, we tried to dis- | tion.— Exchange. 
cover the author’s religious conclusions. Her Humani- | We confess to a little grief at seeing The Nation bend 
tarianism is seen in her love of the poorest nature in | just a little. Hereafter it is not to be lonely, grand, 
man,and her devotion to the Gospel of Helpfulness she gloomy, and peculiar ; but will form the weekly edition 


; of The Evening Post. As such it will put its price down 
sometimes emphasizes painfully, as in Fedalma and | to g reasonable figure and will narrow ita columns to the 
Armgart. Her reverence for the past disclosed the con-j demands of advertisers and the width of the columns of 
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the Post, in which its reading matter will first appear. 
The new arrangement ought to be of mutual advantage 
to the two papers.— The Independent. 


when the same sewer was last cleaned, nineteen years 
ago, gold and silver waste worth $21,000 was found in it. 
The precious particles escape from the furnace stacks 
and, falling upon the roof, are washed by the rain into 


An American admired one of Meissonier’s pictures, the sewer.—Friends’ Intelligencer 


and offered the famous artist ten thousand francs for it. 
Meissonier refused to sell at that price,demandingtwenty | Tur Force or ExampLe.—“I cannot teach a Sunday 


thousand. “But,” said the American, “it didn’t take | School class.” People who make this common plea for 
you more than a 71 to paint it.” “Possibly not,” re- | not engaging in Sunday School work deceive themselves. 
plied the painter ; “ but it took me fifteen years to learn | They say they cannot do what they really are doing right 
to paint it in a day.”—The Independent. along, and what they must do, either by precept or ex- 
Too Mvucn or a Goop Tuarnc.—John Hopkins, the | ample, for better or for worse. God never creates a man 
founder of the university in Baltimore bearing his name, | OF Woman that he does not make responsible for giving 
accumulated nine millions of dollars. One day he said either good or bad instruction to others. He or she who 
to his gardener: “ Next to the hell of being utterly bereft | Tefuses to teach in Sunday School or at home is all the 
of money is the purgatory of possessing a vast amount of | More teaching away from home, away from family, school 
it. I have a mission; and, under its shadow, I have ac-|#2d church. We have seen large Sunda School classes 
cumulated wealth, but not happiness.”— Exchange. ‘melting away for want of a teacher, while parents were 
‘saying they couldn’t teach, who, nevertheless, were teach- 

A MEMORIAL stone has already been erected over the ing by their refusal to teach it, and by their indifference 
grave of George Eliot in the: Highgate Cemetery. It is and their example of staying away from church and 
and obelisk, twelve feet high, of blue granite, and bears Sunday School. Some of the neglected classes have 
the following inscription : already gone to shame, and if the others do not go the 


: 
| 


“Of those immortal dead who live again same way, it will not be for lack of those teachers who 
In minds made better by their presence.” persistently decline to teach in Sunday School, and are 
Here lies the body of | Perens © aap Mr ipa 
“ George Eliot,’ too tired on Sunday to attend public worship.—Our Beat 

Mary Ann Cross. Words. | 


Born 22d November, 1819. 
Died 22d December, 1830. 
—The Friends’ Journal. 
A Rewarp or Meait.—At Lasell Seminary for girls, at 

Auburndale, Mass., an excellent system of self-govern- 
ment is practiced. Any student who, at the end of one 
term, is regarded as worthy of such trust,isenrolled on Do not force upon thy neighbor a hat that hurts thine 
the list of “self-governed,” and thenceforward does as own head.—Hindu. 
she pleases so long as she continues to show herself en- 
titled to unlimited confidence. This isthe highest honor 
the school has to bestow—a recognition of real trust- 
worthiness of character. It is stated that this system 
has proved to be successful.— Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Many of Uniry’s readers will be interested in this lit- “ UNITY” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS—Serizgs [X. 
tle item of news of our blind preacher, who has lately 
accepted the advice of Horace Greely. “ Writing from 


The highest compliment man ever receives from 
heaven is the sending to him its disguised and discred- 
‘ited angels.— Emerson. 


—_—_ 
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MWrnnouncements. 


Altemont,I neglected to say that I found the Rev. Mr. 
Hoisington, the celebrated blind preacher, on a quarter 
section of land bordering on Lake Coteau. Here, with 
a fine new house, his books and papers, his good wife to 
read to him, and forty acres broken, he seems the hap- 
ome man in Dakota, and talks of section corners and 
ines with as much intelligence as though he had a 
thousand eyes.”—From a letter in Janesville Recorder. 


Tue Comet a Revivauist.—The negroes of Richmond 
have been greatly excited by the appearance of the 
comet, to the influence of which they ascribe the attempt 
to assassinate the President, the dangerous illness of their 
favorite preacher, Jasper, of “the sun do move” notoriety, 


| 


and a multitude of other calamities and misfortunes, 


publicand private. The fear that the comet will destro 
the earth is very general among them. Revivals prevail 
in all their churches, to which large accessions have been 
made the past few weeks. This “hairy monster of the 
upper skies,” since its appearance, has probably made 
more “converts” than all the lectures and essays ad- 
dressed to the reason in defense of theology during the 
year.— The Index. 


Tue skill and precision with which the operations of 
the United States Mint are conducted are well illustrated 
by the yearly decrease in the percentage of waste, for 
which an allowance is made by the government. Mr. 
McGinnis, chief engineer of the Philadelphia Mint, has 
just had cleaned a small sewer which carries off the 
drainage from the roof and boilers. The filth which it 


contained was first dried, then pulverized, then put 
through the washing machines, and finally the gold and 
silver were removed from it by mercury. The amount 
- of bullion thus recovered is worth only $143.85, whereas 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY N. P. GILMAN. 


(Eight lesson publications, to begin in Unity Sept. 1, 1881.) 


1. Origin of the New Testament. . 

2. How it came into Latin; Ulfila’s Gothic version 
Luther’s German version. 

3. Wyclif,—Life, Times, Specimen of his Translation, 
etc. 

4. Tyndale,—Life, Times, Specimen of his Translation, 
etc. 

5. From Tyndale to King James. 

6. King James’ Version. 

7. The Revised Version of 1881. 

8. The Revised Version of 1881 continued. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Edward Lewis, $1.75; H. P. Kidder, $1.50; C.C. Smith, 
$1.50; Elizabeth Thurber, $2.00; A. M. Pendleton, $3.00 ; 
Rey. H. Slade, $1.50; Mrs. Chas. A. Clark, .19; S. P. Hop- 
son, $1.50; Mrs. Eli Moore, $1.50 ; Mrs. Phoebe Houghton, 

$1.50; Mrs. J. M. Ashley, $1.50; P. B. Wright, M. D., $3.00 : 
Rev. J. H. Ballou, $1.00; N. S. Townshend, $1.50; T. B. 
'Rroadrick, $1.50; Miss Anna Hazard, $1.00; E. Richards, 
$1.69; Miss A. R. Bellows, $1.50; L. D. Rawson, .79; 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, $5.50; Mrs. J. H. Howe, $1.50; H. W. 
Allen, $1.50; Mrs. M. P. Langley, $1.50; S. S. Marsh, 


$1.50. . 
“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Dr. T. P. Wilson, .35; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, .35; Rev. 
T. B. Broadrick, .35. 
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CALALOGUE 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


Public and Private Libraries. 


A discount from the an annexed will be made siudeadnaoe to the amount purchased. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


ANOIENT HISTORY— ae 
Lippincott’s Dictionary of penis Royal 


8vo, sheep. $10.00 
Putnam (G. P.) The World’s Penibiinn New 
edition. Svo. $4.50 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. ey 
1.00 

Smith (W.) New Classical Dictionary. 8vo, 

*  gheep. $3.50 


—— Smallér Classical Dictionary. 12mo. $1.25 


White (Rev. James). Eighteen Christian Cen- 
turies. With copious index. 12mo. $2.00 


GREEOE (Ancient.) 


Becker’s Charicles. Illustrative of Private Life 
Among the Ancient Greeks. Translated from 
the German. 12mo. $3.00 


Bredif (L.) Political Eloquence in Greece. De- 
mosthenes, with Extracts from his Orations, and 
a Critical Discussion of the Trial on the Crown. 
Translated by M. J. MacMahon. 8vo. $3.00 


Bianchi (G. H.) The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome, with Special Reference to its use in Art. 
From the German of 0. Seemann. 64 illustra- 
tions. 16mo. $1.50 


Cox (Rey. G.W.) A General History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great, with a Sketch of the Subse- 
quent History to the Present Time. 12mo. 

$1.50 

Church (Rev. Alfred J.) Stories from Homer. 


With 24 illustrations from Flaxman’s Designs. 
12mo. $2.00 


—— Stories from the Greek “Tragedians. With 24 
ilustrations from Flaxman and others. 12mo. 
$2.00 

Curtius (Prof. Dr. Ernst). The History of Greece. 
_ Translated by Adolphus W. Ward, M. A., Fellow 


ee —_ —_—_— —_ 


of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Reviied after. 


the latest German edition, by A. Packard, of 


Princeton College. 5 vols. crown 8vo. $10.00 
Grote (George). History of Greece (American 
edition.) 12 vols. 12mo. $18.00 
—— English edition. 12 vols. 12mo. $21.00 


Guhl and Koner. The Life of the Greeks and 
Romans described from the Ancient Monuments. 
Translated from the third German edition. With 
543 illustrations. 8vo. $4.00 


Homer. Translated by Wm. C. Bryant. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Each 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


$9.00 
—— The same. Roslyn edition. 2 vols. 16mo. 
$4.50 
—— The same. Twovols.in one. Gilt top. 12mo. 
$3.00 
—— Translated by Chapman. Iliad and Odyssey. 
12mo. $2.40 
—— Translated by Pope. 
Chandos Classics. Each, 60 
Red Line. Each, 05 
Large Type. 12mo. Each, $1.00 
Iliad and Odyssey in one vol. $1.25 
— Translated by the Earl of Derby. 2 vols. 
$3.50 
—— The same. 1 vol. $1.50 
Lloyd (Wm. W.) Age of Pericles. A History. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00 
Mahaffy (I. P.) Social Life in Greece. Third 
edition. Revised. $2.50 
—— Rambles and Studies in Greece. Second edi- 
tion. With illustrations. $3.00 


Murray (Alexander 8.) Manual of Mythology. 
For the use of Schools, Art Students and Gen- 
eral Readers. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Net, $2.25 
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Smith (W.) History of Greece. 12mo. Net, 91.40 
Net, 31.40 
$3.50 


—— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. 3 vols. Svo, half calf. $24.00 


—— New Classical Dictionary. 12mo. 


—— Same. Sheep. S8vo. 


—— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Illustrated. S8vo, half calf. $8.00 


—— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Svo, half calf. $16.00 


—— Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology 
and Geography. JTllustrated. Svo, cloth. $6.00 


Timayenis (T. T.) A History of Greece from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. With maps and 
illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. $3.50 


Thucydides. Translated into English. With 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes and In- 
dices. By B. Jowett, M. A., Master of Baliol 
College. 2 vols. 8vo: Net. $8.00 


Wordsworth (Christopher, D. D.) Greece, Pic- 
torial, Descriptive and Historical. Elegantly il/us- 
trated. 1 vol. 8vo, full morocco. (Scarce.) $15.00 


ROME, 


Anthon (Prof. Chas.) Manual of Roman An- 
tiquities. 12mo. Net. $1.25 


Arnold (Dr. Thomas). History of Rome. Large 
Svo. $3.00 


A’Beckett (Gilbert A.) Comic History of Rome. 
Svo. $4.00 


Becker’s Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the 
Times of Augustus. With notes. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. F. Metcalfe. New 
edition. 12mo. $3.00 


Bonner’s (John). Child’s- History of Rome. J/- 


lustrations. 2 vols. 16mo. $2.50 
De Quincey (Thomas). Essays on Ancient His- 
tory and Antiquities. 12mo. $1.75 


Gibbon. History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Standard edition. Notes and 


Complete Index. 5 vols. 12mo. Net. $3.00 
— Same. 6vols. Harper’s edition. Net. $3.00 
— Same. 6 vols. Sheep. Net. $6.00 
— Same. 6vols. Library edition. Large type, 

new phates. $12.00 


Livy. Translated. A New and Literal Transla- 


lation. 4 vols. (Bohn.) $6.00 
Liddell. History of Rome. Standard edition. 
$1.40 


Merivale. History of the Romans Under the 
Empire, 4 vols. 12mo. 7 .00 
—— History of Rome. 12mo. $1.40 


Mommeen (Dr. Theodore). The History of Rome, 
from the Earliest Time to the Period of its De- 
cline. Translated, with the author’s sanction 
and additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dixen. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Leonard Schmitz. Re- 
printed from the revised London edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. $8.00 


EUROPE. 
I, MIDDLE AGES. 


Bulfinch (Thomas). Age of Chivalry; or, Legends 
of King Arthur. 12mo0. TJl/ustrated. $3.00) 


— Legends of Charlemagne; or, Romance of the 
Middle Ages. 12mo. JT/lustrated. $3.00 


Baring-Gould (S.) Curious Myths of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 16mo. $1.50 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 


Spain and the Adjoining Countries, Ver, 
fully dwlustrated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, half Rox- 
burgh. $12.00 


The Boy’s Froissart; being Sir John Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles. Edited for Boys. With an In- 
troduction by Sidney Lanier. J/lustrated hy, 
Alfred Kappes. Square 8vo. $3.00 


Greene (G. W.) 
l\2mo. 


Hallam (H.) Middle Ages. A View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. $2.50 


King Arthur (The Boy’s). Being Sir Thomas 
Malory’s History of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited for Boys. With an 
Introduction by Sidney Lanier. [//ustrated. Ryn 

55.00 


Kingsley (Rev. Charles). The Roman and the 
Teuton. Historical Lectures. With Preface by 
Max Miiller. $1.75 


Lacroix (Paul). The Arts in the Middle Ages 
and at the Period of the Renaissance. Il/us- 
trated with 19 chromo-lithographic prints by F. Kel- 
lerhoven, and upwards of 400 engravings on wood. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth. $12.00 


—— Manners, Customs and Dress during the Mid- 
dle Ages,and during the Renaissance Period. 
Illustrated with 19 chromo-lithographic prints, and 
upwards of 400 engravings on wood. Imperial Svo. 
cloth. $12.00 


History of the Middle Ages. 
$1.50) 


Alison (Sir Arch.) History of Europe. 1789-1852 
First Series. 4 vols. 8vo. $8.00 
Second Series. 4 vols. 8vo. $8.00 


Arnold (Dr. T.) Lectures on Modern History. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Baird. The Rise of the Huguenots of France. 


With map. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.00 
Coffin (C.C.) The Story of Liberty. J//ustrated. 
Svo. $3.00 


Dyer. History of Modern Europe, from the Fall 
of Constantinople to the Establishment of the 
German Empire, A. D. 1453-1871. 5 vols. 8vo. 


$22.50 
Freeman (EF. A.) Europe. History Primers. 
18mo. ,' 45 


Lawrence (Eugene). Historical Studies. Bin 
Mackenzie (Robert). The Nineteenth Century. 
A History. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 
Michaud. History of the Crusades. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 3.75 


Russell (W.) History of Modern Europe, with 
a view of Progress of Society to 1763. With 
continuation by W. Jones. Jllustrated. 3 vols. 
Svo. $6.00 
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Schlegel (A. W.) Modern History. (Bohn). 


12mo. $1.00 
Smiles (Sir Samuel). The Huguenots. Crown, 
8vo. $2.00 


—— The Hugitienotsin Franceafter the Revocation. 
Crown, 8vo. $2.00 


Taylor (W.C.) Modern History. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 


Buckle (H. TI.) History of Civilization in Eng 
land. 2 vols. 8vo. $4.00 
Burton (J. H.) A History of the Reign of (lueen 
Anne. 5 vols. cloth. $15.50 


De Lolme (J. Len.) On the Constitution of Eng- 


land. Edited, with Notes, by John MacGregor. 
(Bohn. } $1.00 


Dickens. Child’s History of kngland. J//lustrated. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00 


Florence (of Worcester’s Chronicles ); with 
the two Continuations; comprising Annals of 


English History to the Reign of Edward lI. 
(Bohn). $1.50 


Freeman (FE. A.) Ilistory of the Norman Con- 
quest of England. Its Causes and Results. 
American revised edition, with index to the en- 
tire work. 6 vols. 8vo. $20.00 


—— Old English History. $1.50 


Froude (James Anthony). History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. Popular edition. 12 vols. 12mo, cloth. 

$15.00 

Green (J. R.) History of the English People. 4 


New edition. 


vols. Svo. $10.00 
—— Short History of the English People. Maps. 
1 vol. 8vo. net. $1.40 


Hallam. Constitutional History of England, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. 3 vols. crown 8vo, extra cloth. $5.25 


—— The same. Students’ edition. 12mo. net. $1.25 


Henry of Huntingdon’s History of the Eng- 
lish, from the German Invasion to Henry IL., 


with the Acts of King Stephen, etc. ae 
1.50 

Hume. History of England. New Library edi- 
tion. 6 vols. 8vo. $12.00 
——Thesame. Popular edition. 5vols. $5.00 
—— The same. Student’s edition. 1 vol. $1.25 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of Croy- 
land, with the continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other writers. By H.T. Riley. (Bohn.) $1.50 


Jesse’s Memoirs of the Reign of the Stu- 
arts, including the Protectorate. With general 
index. Upwards of 40 portraits. In 3 vols. (Bohn. ) 

$4.50 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adher- 
ents. 6 Portraits. (Bohn.) $1.50 


Knight (Charles). The be gee: History of Eng- 
land, from the Landing of Julius Czesar to the 


Death of Prince Albert. 8 vols. Svo. $18.00 
—— Thesame. §8 vols. 12mo. $12.00 
—~—— The same. 4 vols. 12mo. $6.00 


Macauley (IT B.) History of England, from the 
/ Accession of James II. New Library edition. 
5 vols. 8vo. $10.00 


—— The same. 12mo. 


$4.00 

Martineau (Harriet). History of England. 4 vols. 
cloth. $4.00 
May (T. Erskine). Constitutional History of 
England, 1760-1860. 2 vols.crown 8vo. $3.50 


Roger de Hoveden’s Annals of English His- 
tory, from A. D. '732 to A. D. 1201. Edited 
by H. T. Riley. (Bohn.) 2 vols. $3.00 


Six Old English Chronicles, viz.: Asser’s Life 
of Alfred, and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, 
Gildas, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth and 
Richard of Cirencester. (Bohn.) $1.50 


Smith (Goldwin). Three English Statesmen 
(Pym, Cromwell and Pitt). A Course of Lectures 
on the Political History of England. 12mo. $1.50 


Stanhope (Earl, formerly Lord Mahon). History 
of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. 7 vols. 12mo. 

$10.50 

—— Queen Anne. History of England, compris- 
ing the Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of 
Utrecht. 1701-1713. 2 vols. cloth, 8vo. $3.50 


Strickland (Agnes). Tales from English His- 
tory, for Children. Jilustrated. 16mo. $1.25 


Stubbs (W.) A Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. Library edition. 3 vols. 8vo. . $12.00 


— Students’ edition. $8.40 


Thierry. Conquest ef England by the Normans. 
Translated by Wm. Hazlitt. Portrait. (Bohn.) 


? vols. $2.80 
William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the 


Kings of England. Translated by Sharpe. 
(Bohn. ) $1.50 


Yonge (Charlotte M.) Aunt Charlotte’s Stories 
of English History, for the Little Ones. 


Popular edition. 5 vols. 


SOOTLAND. 


Burton (J. H.) The History of Scotland, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction ofthe Last 
Jacobite Insurrection. With complete index. 
8 vols. 12mo. $25.00 


MacArthur (Mrs.) History of Scotland. One of 
Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools. 16mo. 
S80 


Maclan (R. R.) The Clans of the Scottish High- 
lands. Illustrated by appropriate Figures, display- 
ing their Dress, Arms, Tartans, Armorial Insignia 
and Social Occupation. 2 vols., morocco. $75.00 


Scott (Sir Walter). Tales of a Grandfather. 12mo, 


cloth. $1.25 
Strickland. Queens of Scotland. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$12.00 


Taylor (Dr. Jas.) Pictorial History of Scotland, 
from the Roman Invasion to the Jacobite Re- 
bellion, A. D. 79-1746. Illustrated. 


perial 8vo. $12.00 


IRELAND. 


Froude (J. A.) The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. crown 8vo. $4.50 


Lecky (W.E.H.) The Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland. Swift, Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 
12mo, cloth. $1.75 


$1.50 
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PRANOE. 


Abbott (John S.C.) The French Revolution of 
1789; as viewed in the Light of Republican In- 
stitutions. 100 illustrations. S8vo, cloth. $5.00 


Anderson (J. J.) A School History of France. 
Iliustrated with engravings and maps. $1.15 


Carlyle (Thos,.)’ History of the French Revolu- 


tion. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $3.50 
— The same. People’s Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 
2.70. 

Crowe (EK. £.) The History of France. 3 vols. 
12mo. $2.25 
Guizot. Popular History of France. 6 vols, 
cloth. $33.00 


Short History of France. 1 vol., cloth. $2.75 


Kitchin (G. W.) History of France. With maps 


and plans. 3 vols. $7.80 
Lacroix (Paul). The Eighteenth Century. Its 
Institutions, Customs, and Costumes. France 


1700-1789. Illustrated with 21 chromo-lithographs 


and 351 wood engsavings. $12.00 
Lamartine. History of the Girondists. Portraits. 
3 vols. (Bohn). $3.00 
—— Restoration of the Monarchy, with Index. 
Portraits. 4 vols. (Bohn). $4.00 
—— French Revolution of 1848, with a fine frontis- 
piece. (Bohn). $1.00 


Martin. History of Francé& from the Commence- 
ment of the Revolution of 1789 to the Present 
Day, including the Consulate and Empire, Life 
and Campaigns of Napoleon, the Restoration, 


Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, Rise and Fall of 


Napoleon III., the Crimean and Franco-Prussian 
Wars, and the Establishment of the Present 
Republic. 3 vols., cloth, extra. $16.50 


Michelet. French Revolution, with index. (Bohn). 
$1.00 


Ranke. Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 12 
mo, cloth. $1.50 


Student’s History of France, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Second Em- 
pire in 1852. By Rev. W.H. Jervis,M.A. Jllus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 


Taine. The French Revolution. 2 vols. $5.00 


Thiers. The History of the Great French Revyo- 
lution, from 1789-1801. Translated by Freder- 
ick Schobel, with 4 fine engravings and portraits on 
steel. 3 vols. 12mo. $15.00 


White (Rev. Jas.) History of France, from the 
Earliest Times to 1848. Large 8vo., cloth. $3.00 


Yonge. (Charlotte M.) Aunt Charlotte’s History 
of France, for the Little Ones. $1.50 


GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA AND 8SWITZ- 
: ERLAND. 


Anderson (KR. B.) Norse Mythology; or, the 
Religion of our Forefathers. Containing all the 
Myths of the Eddas, carefully systematized and 
interpreted, with an Introduction, Vocabulary 


and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.50 
Bryce (James). The Holy Roman Empire. Re- 
vised and enlarged. $1.50 


Carlyle (Thos.) The Early Kings of Norway. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 
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—— The same, square 12mo. .90 
History of Frederick II., called Frederick the 


Great. Portraits, maps, plans, etc. 6 vols. 12mo. 
$7.50 

— Thesame. Square 12mo. 10 vols. $9.00 
Coxe. History of the House of Austria. Por- 
traits, In4vols. (Bohn.) $4.00 
Crichton. Scandinavia, Denmark, Sweden and 


Norway. Comprehendinga Description of these 
Countries; an Account of the Mythology, Gov- 
ernment, Laws, Manners and Institutions of the 
Karly Inhabitants, and of the present state of 
Society, Religion, Literature, Arts and Com- 
merce, with Illustrations of their Natural His- 
tory. By A. Crichton and H. Wharton. Map 
and illustrations. 2 vols. |Smo. $1.50 


De Stael (Madame). Germany. With Notes 
and Appendixes by O. W. Wight, A.M. Crown 
Svo. $2.50 


Lewis (C.T.) TheStudent’s History of Germany. 


From the Earliest Times. 12mo, cloth. $1.75 
Mackenzie (Harriet D. 8.) Switzerland. With 
100 dlustrations. $1.50 


Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. By Bishop 


Percy. With an Abstract of the Kyrbiggia Saga 
by Sir Walter Scott. Edited by J. A. Blackwell. 
‘Bohn.) $1.50 


Manning | Rev.8., LL. D.) 
with Pen and Pencil. 
hy Whymper. 


Swiss Pictures, Drawn 
With numerous engravings 
Imperial 8yo, cloth, extra gilt 


edges. $3.50) 
Menzel. History of Germany. Portraits. In 3 
vols. (Bohn.) $3.00 


Otte (E.C.) Scandinavian History. l6mo. $1.50 


Saintine (X. B.) The Myths of the Rhine. 
Translated from the original French by Prof. M. 
Schele De Vere. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 


4to, cloth. $6.00 
Schiller. The Thirty Years’ War. Translated 
by the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, M. A. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.00 


Switzerland. Its Mountains and Valleys, with 
418 Illustrations, after Original Drawings by em- 
inent Foreign Artists. Engraved by’ A. Closs. 
4to, cloth. $18.00 


Taylor (Bayard). A School History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to the Establishment 
of the German Empire in 1871. JVith 112 Wus- 
trations and 6 historical maps. 12mo, half 7 

1.50 


Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pic- 


tures of Sweden, Denmark and Lapland. New 
edition. Jllustrated. 12mo. $2.00 
—— Household edition. 12mo. $1.50 


SPAIN, THE NETHERLANDS, ETO. 


Abbott (John S.C.) The Romance of Spanish 
History. Jllustrated. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 


Coppee (Henry). History of the Conquest of 
Spain by the Arab-Moors. With aSketch of the 
Civilization which they achieved and imparted 


to Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. $5.00 
Crawford (Oswald). Portugal, Old and New. 
With maps and illustrations. $3.50 
Hare (Augustus J.) Wanderings in Spain. Wits 
16 full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $3.00 
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WModvertisements. 


Jesus of Nazareth. 


EIGHT LEC TURES 


s\n: F FORBUSH. 
Paper. 


84 Pages. 50 Cents. 


An earnest, able presentation of the subject 
from the standpoint of 


APPRECIATIVE RATIONALISM. 


FOR SALE BY 
The Colegrove Book Cox, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In view of the great demand for a cheap and 


READABLE EDITION OF THE 


Revised New Testament, 
COLEGROVE “BOOK CoO. 


Have made arrangements with an Eastern publisher 

to secure a large number of copies, reprinted from the 

Cambridge edition, bearing their imprint on the title 

page. his book has been examined by competent 

critics, and pronounced “ page for page and line for line 

a precise reproduction of the authorized version of the 
Cambridge press of England. 


It is printed in fine type, bound in fine English cloth, 
red edges, and is intended in all respect to meet the 


wants of the people.” 

Similar New Testaments of the Revised Ver- 
sion are sold for $1.50, retail. THE COLE- 
GROVE BOOK CO. can sell this edition for 
60 cents, net. | 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 

purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for) 

the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 

room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses" 

are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermorg, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


—_ — 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, 
Open SeptemLer 14. For Circulars apply to 

Cn | 

Rey. J.C, PARSONS, PRINCIPAL, | 


IMPORTANT 


THROLOGICALS MISCELLANEOUS 
BOO x ®. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
By Pror. J. R. SEELEY. 


A new and cheaper edition. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1 00 


BIBLE FOR LEARNERS (THE). By Dr. H. Oorrt, of Ley- 
den, and Dr.I. HOOYKAAS, Pastor at Rotterdam. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rev. P. 'H. WICKSTEED, of London. With a 


Comprehensive Index, made specially for this edition, and or 
The Old Testament. 2 vols. 12mo, 


$4 00 
The New Testament. 1 vol. 12mo, $2 00 
FRAGMENTS OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


By REv. 
JosEPH H. ALLEN, Author of “ Hebrew Men and Time.” 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1 6 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION: 


 ARNOLD’S LIGHT OF ASIA, With additional poems,“ He 


WHo DIED aT AZAN”’ and “ HE AND SHE;” printed from the large 
type of our plates and sold for only 25 cents. Library edition. 


Price, $1 00 
Purchasers of these editions recognize the right of an author to 


—_— property in his book, and refuse to aid those who do not recog- 
nize it. 


POEMS. By EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “Light of Asia.” 1 vol. 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1 00 


This volume contains the Indian Song of Songs, Miscellaneous 
Poems, and Translations from the Greek Poets, with a Preface writ- 
ten for this authorized edition by Mr. Arnold. 


HOURS OF THOUGHT ON 4% THINGS. Second 
Series. By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL. D., 
One celine. Crown 8vo. Price, $2 0 


This new volume is a continuation of the plan which called forth 


the first ‘‘ Hours of Thought” (Price $1 50),an offering to the needs 
of our time in aid of personal religion. 


A CRITICAL a. i w ve THE DOCTRINE OF A 
FUTURE LIFE. 


I yp Bet R. ALGER. A new edition, the 
eleventh, with six new c apters and a complete Bibliography of 
the subject, comprising five thousand titles, by Ezra Aboot. 1 
volume, 8vo. ce, $3 50 


 CHADWICK’S FAITH OF REASON. Price, $1.00 


“Packed full of bold, strong, original thought. Perhaps — 


‘most striking feature is their utter fearlessness. 
Venture to say that no book of equal volume issued from the aan 


for years contains more vigorous and searching thought on more 
momentous themes.”—Chicago Herald. 


PRINCIPLES AND PORTRAITS. By Rev. C. A. BaRTOL. 


1 vol. Uniform with “ Radical Problems.’ Price, 2 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. WM. E.CHANNING. By 
ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. | vol. 16mo. 460 pages. 0e 


These reminiscences of Dr. Channing bya life-long intimate friend, 


/come with peculiar significance at this centennial of his birth. Says 
the author: 


“If 1 have succeeded in bringing the living, Se, 


suffering and re ee man whom I knew, to the common heart, I 


shall be satisfi 
WM. ELLERY CHANNING. A Centennial Memoir. By 
Cuas. T. Brooks. With 9 Illustrations. l6émo. Price, $1 50 


“No live man, woman or child can read it without wishing to know 


more of one whom Laboulaye described as ‘ that good man, who, all 
his life, consumed by one sentiment and one idea, sought truth and 


justice with all the forces of his intellect, and loved and man 
with all the strength of his heart,’”’ says the Christian Register. 


MEMOIRS OF EZRA STILES GANNETT. his son, 
Rev. WM. C.GANNETT. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $8 00 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR MAILED, POST- 
PAID, BY THE PUBLISHER. 
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Che , Christian Register. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 


BY THE 


| 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. | 
OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


8. J. BARROWS, Editor. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By mail (including postag 


To ministers, 
Subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for 


sale by 


sé +s 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jones, Editor, 
Tee F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 
Pens wl W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Smmons, 
‘| J. C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 
| ©. W. Wenpre. | R. L. HerRBert, 
TEAM S: | 

ONE COPY, POT VEAL ceececccccceceeceseesees pan evebedsosegneaaed $1.50 
Single Copies .....sccccccscecesees OT SET SSeS pidhiees cae 


e,) $3 20 per annum in advance. 
9 ) “és sé se sé 


40 Madison St., Chicago. 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 


BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, ILL. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see thatthe principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R’y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
Its trains make close connections 


trains of the Union Pacific R’y. 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 
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THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 


** Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 


** Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” 


It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 
It forms the following Trunk Lines : 


**Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
** Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” *‘ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

** Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


MARYIN PUGHITT. Gen’] Manager, Chicago. 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASBERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovurTs- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 


radiate 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-venttlated or un- 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Expres 
Trains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DINING CaRs, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful apn 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River poiots; and close connections at al! 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every Pil. 
of importance in sas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, I . Nevada, California, Oregon, 
aoe ast Territory, Colorado, pe and New 

exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding’ baggage as any 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as compet! 
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tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 


Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. . 
Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen, Tkt, and Pass'r Agt+ 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. Chicage. 


